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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS 
It has been estimated that the Red Cross Public Health Nursing 
Service will probably need about one thousand public health nurses 
during the coming six months to fill the many positions created by 
the Chapters throughout the country. It has also been estimated that 
the courses now in existence in public health nursing can only pre- 
pare yearly between 450 and 500 students, consequently every facility 
must be utilized in order to increase the number of public health 
nurses as rapidly as possible. The two sources of supply are (1) 
nurses from the more experienced of the staffs of Public Health 
Associations, either private or municipal; (2) graduates of Public 
Health courses. 

In order to facilitate the preparation of more nurses through the 
Public Health courses, the Red Cross has granted a second scholar- 
ship fund of $100,000, $60,000 of which is for scholarships and 
$40,000 for loans. No specified amount will be indicated as to the 
size of the scholarships, but a general policy will be pursued whereby 
the scholarship or loan fund will be adapted to meet the needs of 
individual cases. This fund is unrestricted, as far as Red Cross 
Public Health Nursing Service is concerned, but each nurse who 
takes advantage of this opportunity will be expected to engage in 
Public Health nursing for an indefinite period. Nurses who are 
interested in public health work may apply for scholarships or loans 
either to the Bureau of Public Health Nursing Service, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C, or to the Director of that Bureau in 
the Division in which the applicant lives. 

The readers of the Journal will be interested to hear that the 
first fund of $100,000 was awarded to 251 applicants. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
In recognition of the growing demand for qualified women to fill 
the increasing number of positions in psychiatric social service, the 
American Red Cross has decided to provide a few scholarships for 
specially well qualified nurses who wish to secure the training neces- 
sary for this work. Courses in this subject have been established 
at the more prominent schools of social work in the country, and 
accepted candidates will be allowed a choice of schools. For admission 
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to these schools, the educational requirement is a college degree 
or its equivalent. Information regarding the whole field of psychiatric 
social service with its interesting work, its opportunities for develop- 
ment, its present remuneration, and its various phases of activity may 
be obtained by writing to V. M. Macdonald, Organizer of Social Work, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York 
City. Nurses who wish for further information regarding the scholar- 
ships for this special course of study should apply directly to Eliza- 
beth Fox, Director, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, American Red 
Cross, Washington. 

MORE JOBS THAN NURSES 

Nurses who served with the A. E. F., nurses who had to stay at 
home, and a number of "rooky" nurses are among those who enlisted 
for peace program service with the Red Cross between January 1 and 
March 1, through the Bureau of Information for Nurses, Atlantic 
Division Headquarters. Applications were received from 181 women 
in the two months, and positions were found for every one of the 
number. Eighty-eight of the nurses volunteered for Public Health 
Service, while 93 asked for "institutional" jobs in hospitals. During 
the two-month period, there were 263 vacant positions. Nurses both 
in the vicinity of New York and throughout the country are cordially 
invited to write to the Bureau of Information, (44 East 23rd Street, 
New York) , as to positions in institutions and public health nursing, 
for advice concerning scholarships and loans and public health courses, 
and in fact, upon any one of the subjects that relate in any way to the 
nursing field. 

HOSPITALIZATION OF SICK NURSES 

Nurses who were members of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps 
and who find themselves disabled for service become War Risk bene- 
ficiaries. It has been difficult to locate many of these nurses, who 
seem to have great hesitancy in letting their condition be known. 
Members of local and state committees are urged to notify at once 
any one of the four consultant nurses who have been appointed by 
the United States Public Health Service for this purpose. These 
consultants are: Florence M. Johnson, Director, Department of 
Nursing, 44 East 23rd Street, New York City; Jane Van De Vrede, 
Director, Department of Nursing, Southern Division, 249 Ivy Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia ; Lyda Anderson, Director, Department of Nursing, 
Southwestern Division, 901 Equitable Building, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Lillian White, Director, Department of Nursing, Pacific Division, 
864 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. The consultants are in- 
formed as to the preparatory steps to be taken in order to bring the 
nurse's case before the War Risk Board or the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 
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MEMORIAL TO MISS DELANO 
Questions are being asked from time to time, especially by Red 
Cross nurses, concerning a memorial to Miss Delano. A committee 
was appointed some months ago, of which Miss Palmer was the 
chairman, to prepare some suggestions or plans for a suitable memo- 
rial. The committee has felt very strongly that plenty of time should 
be taken and that nothing should be done hastily or hurriedly. Sug- 
gestions are being accumulated from which plans will be gradually 
developed. A small nucleus of something over $600, gathered by 
the nurses in France, is already available. The committee would in 
all probability be very glad to receive suggestions from nurses who 
are interested, especially those with original ideas to present. These 
may be sent to the Journal office or to the Director of the Department 
of Nursing at National Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

THE RED CROSS MEDAL FOR FAMILIES OF NURSES DECEASED 

IN SERVICE 
A very beautiful medal has been prepared under the auspices 
of the American Red Cross, to be awarded to the families of those 
nurses and others who served and died when on duty under the Red 
Cross. It has been decided to award these also to the families of 
nurses who might have been assigned either to the Army or Navy. 
A list is being prepared and the families in due course of time will 
receive this very beautiful recognition of service by the Red Cross. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING UNDER THE RED CROSS 
We are often asked, "What do your Red Cross Public Health 
Nurses do? Are they specializing, or generalizing? Are you limiting 
their work to any one type of public health nursing, and have you 
any uniform plan ?" And to our astonishment we sometimes hear an 
aspirant for our service saying that she will not have to do any 
nursing. 

The best way to answer these questions is to give a short account 
of their work written by some of our Red Cross Public Health Nurses, 
themselves. 

Janet Worden gives us this account of a day's work in a Minnesota 
county : 

A ride of thirty-five miles, in a tin Lizzie, brought me to my destination — 
a school house of one room, poorly lighted and dirty, to teach the first lesson of 
a series of fifteen in Home Nursing. Twenty mothers of different races, — Polish, 
French, Irish and American, were assembled. 

A bed had been installed with a straw tick, sheets, pillow cases and blankets 
borrowed from the pupils. Each mother was taught how to make a bed, turn 
a helpless patient., change draw sheets, lift and make comfortable a paralyzed 
patient. Temperature, pulse and respiration were taken and explained. The 
position and quantity of furniture, and temperature and ventilation of a sick 
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room, were also explained. There were discussions on this lesson and prepara- 
tions were made for a second meeting the following week. 

Good-byes were said and I left for another thirty-five mile ride over a sandy, 
rough road, when I was hailed by a farmer: "Be you that county nurse?" "Yes." 
"Well, come and see my colt, it's got hurt." Another drive of three miles to find 
a beautiful animal, six weeks old, torn by wire on the left shoulder straight across 
the chest to the right leg. The depth of the wound was fully two inches, the 
length over sixteen. The farmer had done some veterinary work two days before, 
but his hands, needle and cotton were dirty. Infection and high fever had set 
in and a bad condition was the result. 

A large sheet was spread on the ground, the patient laid out on it, hind 
and forefeet tied together and flexed. The master of the house sat on its head, 
while the young son did likewise on its flank. I sterilized my hands thoroughly 
and proceeded to business, and for one hour steadily cleaned and removed infected 
tissue, cut away the old stitches, washing with hot water and lysol, tied two 
arteries and poured tincture of iodine into the wound, — the patient resting peace- 
ably and quietly, as if it knew the county nurse was doing her best to help it. 
A few days after I found the animal doing well and the wound healing. 

Another start was made towards home when a woman emerged from the 
woods. "Please come and see my twins; one is dying." I found two baby boys, 
aged three and one-half months, weighing seven and one-half pounds each, in 
a very serious condition, being fed every half hour on condensed milk, wrapped 
in blankets, lying on a feather bed behind an immense stove. There was no 
fresh air in the room, and this was August! There was a history of tuberculosis 
in the family and the mother wondered why the children didn't grow! She 
couldn't see any reason for it. Within a week a marked improvement in babies 
and mother, house and surroundings, could be seen, and all lived happily ever 
after. 

We have an average enrollment of two hundred pupils in the Home Nursing 
classes. Five hours of daily teaching and, in addition, the weighing of various 
babies, the changing of formulae, the removal of incipient tuberculosis cases to 
sanitaria, and — to make life a little more interesting — a mental case to a State 
institution, finishes an average day's work. Does it pay? 

The next story from Rose Schaub of North Dakota is unique, I 
am sure, in the annals of public health nursing: 

Late one afternoon I was called to an emergency case in a rural district. 
While there I found a nine-year-old boy who was almost blind with trachoma, 
which he had had since he was two years old. The parents said he had been 
operated upon several times and was very desirous of getting an education. 
They pleaded with me to find a school for Danny. I knew this was impossible, 
and I began to inquire for a means to cure him first, so that he could be sent to 
school. 

In the meantime I found four other children whose eyes were almost as 
badly affected. These families were all very poor, so the County Commissioners 
promised to finance any move that would better their condition. In desperation 
I wrote to the United States Public Health Service, asking them to help me find 
a way to cure these children. I had a letter by return mail telling me that if we 
would furnish the transportation from North Dakota to Kentucky, the Govern- 
ment had a hospital there which furnished free treatment and maintenance for 
trachoma patients. 
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The invitation did not have to be repeated; we immediately started prepara- 
tions for our departure for Kentucky. We had a most exciting time. The chil- 
dren's ages ranged from five to twelve years and only two had ever been on a 
railway train before. At last the wonderful day arrived and the children came 
to town laden with suit cases that would not close properly, enormous lunch 
boxes, and toys to help make the trip more interesting. They could hardly 
wait to get on the sleeper. Their imagination could not conceive of any way 
really to go to bed on a train, but after much investigation and commotion on 
their part, I finally got them tucked in for the night. 

With the aid of a red cap, and much successful dodging of motor trucks, we 
succeeded in getting breakfast, and boarding the Chicago train, at St. Paul. 
The next source of wonder was the Mississippi River, which one boy declared 
was the biggest "slough" he had ever seen. When we arrived in Chicago, the 
same boy stood outside of the station and refused to move. I thought at first 
that noise and lights dazed him, but he said in a very disappointed voice, "I 
don't believe this is Chicago at all. I don't see Sears and Roebuck's store any- 
where." 

After a journey of three days and two nights we arrived at the Government 
Hospital, located in the mountains at Pikeville, Kentucky. The children were 
quite willing to remain when we promised them that they might go to school 
when they returned home. After nine weeks' treatment I returned for them. 
They were completely cured and have been attending school daily since then with- 
out any recurrence of the disease. This is how Uncle Sam and the LaMoure 
County Commissioners saved five children from a life of eternal night. 

More and more as the public health nurses are coming to be a 
recognized health producing factor in our communities, are the peo- 
ple beginning to depend on and appreciate their services. A health 
officer sends this letter to one of our Division Directors : 

Dear Miss Chapman: I am writing to thank you for sending Miss "S" to 
"G", instead of keeping her in Denver or some other large city. The parents of 
"G" have all fallen in love with her, and the children think she is about the whole 
world. I never saw a woman who understood her business so well and one who 
could accomplish the amount of work that she does. I know personally of three 
epidemics she stopped in Grade School. Her heart is absolutely in her work, 
and she makes no distinction between influential families and the most worthless. 
One especially worthless family seemed to think she was here just for their 
benefit and called her night and day to come and attend to them. She always 
went pleasantly and really saved the lives of two of them, when all the rest of 
us had lost all interest in them. During our last siege of "flu" I do not know 
how we ever would have managed without her. She was in a dozen places at 
once. We all depended on her in everything. She really was the brains and pivot 
of the whole fight and always her smile and cheery words gave heart to many 
discouraged families. Many of our families have her to thank for the saving 
of some member. I know five of my patients would have died had it not been 
for her. Several of the people have come to me to sing her praises and they 
say she is like a ray of sunshine when she comes into the house. Our only fault 
with her was that she never rested, and we were afraid she could not stand it. 
I wish I could fully express what she has meant to us all, schools and families, 
both. Miss Chapman, if the Red Cross has many more nurses like our nurse, 
they may well be proud of them, and please don't send her to some large city. 
We need her. 



